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PORTRAIT OF A SCIENTIST: ASA GRAY 

BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

Until the study of birds began to rival it, the study of flowers 
was the most popular form of science, and to educated Americans 
of middle age, especially women, Gray's Manual is almost as fa- 
miliar as the Bible, Shakespeare, or the cook-book. It was said 
with justice, shortly after Asa Gray's death, that "more than any 
man who has lived, not excepting Agassiz, he spread and popu- 
larized the love and knowledge of natural history in America. " 
Yet, though Gray's name is familiar, his career was so quiet 
and so busy with his peculiar occupations that the dignity and 
beauty of his character are not known to his countrymen as they 
deserve. 

Asa Gray was a thorough American. You read it in his face, 
with its quick, eager, expressive sympathy, its shrewd benignity. 
The busy, ardent, hasty American temperament was manifest in 
his movements and in his clear-cut, decisive speech. He was 
born in Oneida County, New York, in 1810. He had a vigorous, 
out-of-door, manual, rather isolated childhood. Somewhat later 
he contrived to get a medical training, which was all the formal 
academic discipline he ever had. But botany soon took posses- 
sion of him and botany became the whole of his life. After va- 
rious wanderings and vicissitudes, he settled down in Cambridge, 
and with his headquarters there worked as hard as any man ever 
worked at his favorite pursuit, writing and publishing enormously ; 
yet when he died in 1888 he left his great work on the Synoptical 
Flora of North America incomplete. 

Though his life was given to botany, Gray was by no means a 
man of one interest or of one idea. He had a clear and active in- 
telligence, which left few subjects unprobed and unillumined. He 
constantly applied his clear, unclouded intellectual apparatus to 
the profounder spiritual interests. He was reticent about his reli- 
gious feeling and did not exhibit it inappropriately, and his piety 
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had no tinge of gloom or sadness. Life was a cheerful thing to 
him. So was death: "I do not call death sad." But he was 
quietly firm in an enlightened Christian orthodoxy. Only the 
orthodoxy was large, charitable, and progressive. Of the doc- 
trines of the Bible he said: "It cannot be that in all these years 
we have learned nothing new of their meaning and uses to us, and 
have nothing still to learn; nor can it be that we are not free to use 
what we learn in one line of study to limit, correct, or remodel the 
ideas which we obtain from another." 

Nor was he indifferent to the general practical concerns of life. 
He watched the movements of American democracy with keen 
interest. Above all, the eagerness and enthusiasm of his nature 
showed in his passionate patriotism throughout the Civil War. 
His English scientific correspondents were of the class that was 
inclined to sympathize with the South, and he gave them his opin- 
ion of his own country and of theirs with a candor that bit and 
stung: "It does seem that all England wishes us to be weak and 
divided," he wrote to Darwin; "perhaps that is good national 
policy. But the more that is so, the more necessary it is for us to 
vindicate our integrity, at whatever cost." And it was not words 
alone. He gladly gave his money, and would have gone into the 
ranks if he had had youth and strength. "I pray Congress to 
put on taxes, five per cent direct on property and income, and 
heavy indirect besides. What is property! I would fight till 
every cent is gone, and would offer my own life freely; so I do not 
value the lives or property of rebels above my own." 

It must not be supposed that this readiness to give money was 
prompted by any superfluity of means. Gray had no fortune to 
start with, and acquired little as he went on. It is pathetic to see 
the meagre returns which came from his early teaching and scien- 
tific effort. His life-work might bring him reputation and hap- 
piness. It certainly did not bring him profit. But he accepted 
this view at an early stage: "My moderate wishes would require 
no very large sum, and I have no great desire to be rich." He 
had enough for his own wants, enough to give to others, and 
enough to forward materially the one great interest that appealed 
to him more than any diversion, whether costly or not. 

For I do not find that he had much play in his life. Perhaps it 
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would be better to say that he took his work in the spirit of play, 
so buoyant and eager was he in the pursuit of it. The ordinary 
sports and amusements, with which most of us vary the dull rou- 
tine, demanded hours that he could ill spare. There is indeed in 
his letters one charming picture of domestic recreation: "My 
wife is much amused by your backgammon reminiscence. For 
the year past we have a way of getting on most peacefully. I sit 
by her side and play solitaire with two packs of cards, she looks 
on and helps, and when we don't succeed there is nobody to 'flare 
up' against but luck." But in general his days were all work, 
and in the evening he wrote botanical text-books for fun. 

Gray was always cordial and cheerful, and made people feel 
at home with him. He was married somewhat late in life, but 
the match seems to have been one of tender devotion and affec- 
tion. There were no children, but Gray was singularly fond of 
the children of others, and liked to talk with them and romp 
with them and listen to their little joys and sorrows. And he 
had the same ready sympathy with their elders; he did not give 
the impression that he ought to be doing something else instead 
of attending to you, as do many wise and useful persons. What 
a model picture of a scholar and worker is the following: "He 
was preeminently a companionable man, delightful in his friend- 
ships, very vivacious, and always looking at his experiences with 
the eyes of fresh youth, as though his whole business was to have 
a good time." 

This general human kindliness was amplified into a particular 
affection for those who were near to him in his favorite study. 
He had many scientific friends, and their tenderness for him was 
as marked as his for them. His collaboration with Torrey had a 
striking charm of gracious reciprocity. He cherished an almost 
life-long devotion to the Hookers, father and son, and they re- 
turned it. Professor Goodale's assertion of the regard of those 
who were constantly working with Gray at Cambridge is impres- 
sive: "To the affection which every member of this Academy felt 
for him was added, in the case of his colleagues associated in the 
work of teaching and brought into daily contact with him, a feel- 
ing almost of reverence for a patience which never overstepped its 
bounds." 
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Patience in a teacher goes a long way, and it is remarkable that 
with so quick and petulant a nature Gray had so much of it. 
Even the printers, with whom he had extensive dealings, admired 
him for the forbearance which tempered his shrewdness. The 
testimony of his pupils is the same. He himself declares that he 
could be severe. "You know I can scold. So I gave him about 
half a dozen words that made him open his eyes wide; and I do not 
think that he, nor any of that division, will venture upon any- 
thing of the kind again very soon." But he had little use for se- 
verity, because he kept everybody too busy for mischief. He 
was a worker and made others work. 

In short, he wanted to commend the love of flowers to his coun- 
trymen, and he had a surprising faculty of doing it. How vivid 
is the picture of one of his western trips, when "the conductor of 
the train was at last almost in despair at the scattering of his 
passengers to grab what they could in the short halts, as they be- 
came inspired by seeing Dr. Gray rush as the engine slowed, to 
catch all within reach." To catch all that was within reach and 
to make it yield all its secrets and to tell those secrets to others, 
that was the overmastering aim of this eager heart, whose essence 
is well gathered up in the verses of Lowell, written for Gray's 
seventieth anniversary: 

Just Fate, prolong his life well spent, 

Whose indefatigable hours 
Have been as gaily innocent 

And fragant as his flowers. 

The charm of these human relations of Gray's shows the ideal 
influence of the scientific spirit. In intellectual'matters, when he 
had drawn his conclusions carefully, he did not hesitate to affirm 
them. But none knew better than he the difficulty of drawing 
such conclusions and the constant probability that you may be 
wrong and others right. It is true that Gray had a logical mind 
and an eager temper. When a subject interested him, when he 
had espoused a cause, he was ready to debate, even to argue with 
much vehemence. Here is a pretty picture of such a friendly con- 
troversy, drawn by one who knew him well: "Both were excited, 
and the doctor showed his excitement by moving or jumping ner- 
vously about the room, sitting on the floor, lying down flat, but 
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laughing and sending sparks out of his eyes, and plying his argu- 
ments and making his witty thrusts all the while." Gray him- 
self indicates the same tendency, with more concise self-reproach: 
"Most uncivilly, I fear, I fell almost into a wrangle with him 
directly. He even seemed to think us on the whole a bigoted set 
here in Cambridge — rather a novel view to us." 

But in these little professional alarums and excursions there 
was not an atom of personal bitterness or malevolence. " He was 
a clear and close reasoner himself," says Mrs. Gray, "and thus 
impatient of defective reasoning or a confused statement in oth- 
ers. He was quick, too, in turning his opponents' weapons against 
them." But underneath it all his one desire was to get at the 
light, to brush away prejudice and old convention and insincere 
habits of thought: "Taking it for granted that you rather like 
to be criticized, as I am sure I do, when the object is the surer es- 
tablishment of truth." And no discussion or argument invali- 
dated his fundamental soul of amiability and kindliness. 

More than this, Gray was always ready to help and encourage 
all who were working faithfully for the cause he loved. This 
shows most in the immense extent of his labors as a critic and re- 
viewer. For fifty years he discussed in print the chief contribu- 
tions to the science of botany, and the two solid volumes of his 
collected scientific papers contain but a very small part of his 
production. In all this Gray's aim was constructive, to sustain 
and advance, not to blight or discourage. He could be outspoken, 
could deprecate what was futile and condemn what was worthless. 
To one who protested against such severity he wrote these just 
and admirable words: 

In my heart I would have been more tender than you, but I cannot afford to 
be. I am, from my present position before the world, a critic, and I cannot 
shrink from the duty which such a position imposes upon me. If you were in 
the position that I am, with a short life and a long task before you, and just as 
you thought the way was clear for progress someone should dump cart loads of 
rubbish in your path, and you had to take off your coat, roll up your sleeves, 
and spend weeks in digging that rubbish away before you could proceed, I 
should not suppose you would be a model of amiability. 

But in the main the rubbish was disregarded or gently thrust 
aside and the critic dwelt upon what was worth reading, worth 
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knowing. As Professor Goodale excellently expressed it: "He 
could find faults, but not as a fault-finder: his aim was always to 
secure improvement." 

But these human relations were, after all, secondary, subordi- 
nate to the pure scientific instinct of learning, of knowing, of ad- 
vancing daily a little further in the vast field of possible research; 
and the study of Gray's career shows everywhere the satisfaction 
of recognizing this instinct, of yielding to it, of following wherever 
it might lead. It is curious to consider how far ambition, the de- 
sire for distinction and glory, enters into such a pursuit as this. 
As Gray progressed in his profession, he received honors, testi- 
monials, flattering commendations. How much did they mean to 
him? He had a just and manly sense of the value of his work. 
Has not every man, whose work is really worth doing? He fon- 
dled and caressed glory as a child does a toy, whether it came in the 
shape of a mountain peak called after him, or a pig-weed: "Hooker 
has a curious new genus of Chenopodiaceee, from the Rocky 
Mountains, figured for the Icones, which he wishes to call Grayia! 
I am quite content with a Pig-weed; and this is a very queer one." 
But it is evident that such notoriety was a surface matter, quite 
distinct from the serious business of life, and the fundamental 
spirit in which he worked is admirably indicated in the noble words 
of his own eulogy of Joseph Henry: "He never courted publicity; 
not from fastidious dislike, still less from contempt of well-earned 
popular applause, but simply because he never thought of it." 

For Gray's life was as busy, as fruitfully busy, as any man's 
ever was. He had in the main excellent health, and husbanded 
it wisely for large accomplishment. He had immense, unbounded 
energy, energy which not only did not flag but leaped to new tasks 
as if it enjoyed them and only asked for more. When he was in the 
field, he seemed inexhaustible. Even in later life he could out- 
walk men of half his years. Vigor, achievement, seemed written 
on his nervous frame and restless motions. He not only worked 
quickly, he worked easily. That is, his work had the appearance 
of ease, because he knew how to direct his effort, to go right to the 
central point of any difficulty, without floundering, without blun- 
dering. He had an excellent memory, not only for plants but for 
everything else, and could retain what was useful to him and re- 
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produce it at will. "To see Gray run through a bundle of newly- 
arrived plants was a revelation to the cautious plodder. Every 
character he had ever met seemed vivid in his memory and ready 
to be applied instantly; and the bundle was 'sorted' with a speed 
that defied imitation. It seemed like intuition, but it was vast 
experience backed by a wonderful memory; perhaps it could be 
called genius." 

Yet in the ease and speed there was no neglect of thoroughness. 
Unfaltering perseverance is the first evident requirement for doing 
the sort of work that Gray did and doing it well, and no man 
ever cultivated perseverance more assiduously. No matter what 
the pressure might be, the most minute detail must be attended 
to and attended to properly: "There is much to be done, and so 
little time that I often wish I could divide myself into a dozen 
men, and thus get on faster. Let us, however, take particular 
pains to do everything thoroughly as far as we go." Most winning 
of all is the patient devotion to common, ugly things, which 
many might think beneath their regard : 

I have been addling my brain and straining my eyes over a set of ignoble 
Pond-weeds . . . for all of which I suppose nobody will thank me and 
I shall get no fee. Indeed, few would see the least sense in devoting so much 
time to a set of vile little weeds. But I could not slight them. The Creator 
seems to have bestowed as much pains on them, if we may use such a word, as 
upon more conspicuous things, so I do not see why I should not try to study 
them out. 

In all this long career of kindly, beneficent labor there seem to 
have been few drawbacks, difficulties, or discouragements. "His 
life has been one of extraordinary tranquillity and enjoyment," 
says Norton. But this impression was partly owing to the man's 
sunny and buoyant temper. "He was exceedingly hopeful," 
says Mrs. Gray, "and always carried with him a happy assurance 
that everything was going on well in his absence." And he him- 
self expressed the same thing, with a charming illustration from 
his own flowers: "I have no penchant for melancholy, sober as I 
sometimes look, but turn always, like the leaves, my face to the 
sun." 

Yet all was not perfect success and triumph. In one critical 
situation he confessed: "I should despond greatly if I were not 
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of a cheerful temperament." Throughout his early years there 
were money difficulties. And then there were the asters. It is 
the little frets that break men down, not the great calamities. 
And even Gray's serenity almost yielded to the asters. In his 
middle years he was toiling at them: "I have diligently labored 
about four months at Asters, in which, as I have after all not sat- 
isfied myself, I can scarcely hope to satisfy others." And they 
tormented him in age, as he himself indicates with graceful gay- 
ety : "My wife now excuses me to her friends for outbreaks of ill- 
humor, the excuse being that I am at present 'in the valley of the 
shadow of the Asters'. This is sic itur ad astra with a ven- 
geance." 

Gray's chief importance is generally recognized to be as a stu- 
dent of facts, as a systematic botanist, a describer and classifier. 
He did not aim to be an original producer of theories or hypothe- 
ses. And he believed that all such should be received with the 
utmost caution, should be tried and tested at every step by close 
comparison with the known facts. "For the reason that I like 
the general doctrine, and wish to see it established, so much the 
more I am bound to try all the steps of the reasoning and all the 
facts it rests on impartially, and even to suggest all the adverse 
criticism I can think of." Yet he fully appreciated the value of 
speculation in scientific progress, and above all he had, or always 
aimed to have, that first element of the scientific spirit, candor, 
independence, the entire willingness to follow truth wherever it 
leads, no matter what idols are blasted in the process. I know 
few finer expressions of philosophical breadth than his remark as 
to the doctrines that were beginning to prevail about him: "I 
have no particular prejudice for any of them; and I have no par- 
ticular dread of the consequences which legitimately flow from 
them, beyond the general awe and sense of total insufficiency 
with which a mortal man contemplates the mysteries which shut 
him in on every side." 

These words were written in regard to the Darwinian 
theories of Evolution, and the most interesting example of Gray's 
candor is his acceptance of those theories side by side with his in- 
herited tradition of strict orthodoxy. The drift of his previous 
studies had quite prepared him to welcome the views of Darwin, 
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and he did so with ardor. His ready pen and remarkable power 
of presenting arguments clearly and concisely at once made him 
one of Darwin's ablest assistants and exponents in this country. 
At the same time he never felt that the foundations of his orth- 
odox theology were in the least affected, and with perfect sincerity 
he set about to show that nothing in Darwin's hypothesis, as held 
by Darwin himself, in any way conflicted with the tenets of that 
theology. 

It will at once be seen how valuable this assistance was to Dar- 
win. The greatest drawback to his theories, especially in Amer- 
ica, was their supposed tendency to atheism. And here was an 
approved scientist, whose orthodoxy could not be questioned, 
showing that Darwinian Evolution was perfectly compatible with 
a devout belief in the Deity of the New and even of the Old Testa- 
ment. Darwin was proportionately grateful. He found in Gray, 
considered merely as a scientist, one of his most intelligent disci- 
ples. "No one other person," he wrote to Jeffries Wyman, "un- 
derstands me so thoroughly as Asa Gray. If ever I doubt what 
I mean myself, I think I shall ask him!" When to this general 
comprehension was added the mighty support against religious 
narrowness and obloquy, it will easily be understood that Dar- 
win was delighted and could add in the letter just quoted: 
"His generosity in getting my views a fair hearing, and not 
caring himself for unpopularity, has been most unselfish — I 
would say noble." 

But while these questions and discussions of general theory 
may form the most exciting part of a scientist's life, they are not 
the most attractive or the most satisfying. What really counts is 
the growth of knowledge from day to day, the endless fascination 
of .watching, detecting, recording, of losing your petty existence 
in the vast, ceaseless, inexplicable expansion of the natural world. 
This pleasure is so much taken for granted in the long career of 
Gray that we are left to divine it rather than to read it openly in 
specific words of ecstasy. It is rare that we find anything like 
Darwin's passionate sentence: "The delight of sitting on a decay- 
ing trunk amidst the quiet gloom of the forest is unspeakable and 
never to be forgotten." Yet if we search carefully, there are 
gleams of the same passion to be discovered in Gray's letters, as 
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when he writes in youth of a botanical treatise, "I have nearly 
finished De Candolle's Theorie Elementaire. I have devoured it 
like a novel." And the same appears in age, in a form concise 
but intense, when the re-discovery of Shortia galacifolia is an- 
nounced to him. "If you think you have Shortia, send it on." 
It was sent. Then came from Dr. Gray the characteristic postal, 
"It is so. Now let me sing my nunc dimittis." To which he 
added later, "I did not say, before, that this discovery has given 
me a hundred times the satisfaction that the election into the In- 
stitute did." 

Note that this fascinated absorption in the study of the natural 
world is an altogether different thing from the aesthetic or the 
philosophical enjoyment of it. The imagination of Keats weaves 
a web of associated beauty about the external detail of the ma- 
terial universe, clothes it — and obscures it — in a tissue of splendor; 
the speculative instinct of Emerson and of Thoreau informs it 
with subtle divinity. But the naturalist is satisfied with the 
limitless, the inexhaustible, the emancipating exercise of pure 
intelligence. To know, to know, and evermore to know, is 
enough. There is a suggestive sentence, which was a favorite 
with Sainte-Beuve, and is said to be attributed by Servius to 
Virgil; one would at least like to think it his: On se lasse de 
tout sauf de comprendre— one wearies of everything except to un- 
derstand. The phrase is perhaps less applicable to Gray than to 
some others, because apparently he wearied of nothing. But at 
least he felt, and through his writings made thousands of others 
feel, how intense and unfailing is the interest of probing a little, 
little, little farther into the mystery of life, of lifting even one 
insignificant corner of Nature's sweet, vast garment of secrecy, 
of asserting the most stimulating if not the highest of human pow- 
ers, the power to understand. Whether one studies the soul of 
plants, or the soul of animals, or the soul of men, on se lasse de 
tout sauf de comprendre. 

Gamaliel Bradford. 



